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The Civilization of Fear 


Mk. Reprietp: The civilization in which we live has been referred to 
as the “civilization of fear.” I suppose that it is the first civilization to 
deserve that epithet. In early times, among primitive or peasant 
peoples, there was occasionally fear of extinction of one’s self and one’s 
own particular community by famine or pestilence or massacre. But 
this was not the whole world. 

Our time is different now. We possess this fear, and we, especially 
here in America, have come to have a sense of responsibility for the 
whole human race because its extinction is now not beyond possibility. 

I suppose that there are many reasons for this fear. There is, of 
course, Russia. There is, of course, the hydrogen bomb. There is the 
startling violent reaction of the Orient against the West. I do not 
know whether you—Wright and Shuster—would agree with me here, 
but I think that behind these causes there is the abrupt abolition or 
disappearance of our confidence in progress. Many of us in the West 
are discovering that the world will not get better of itself—will not 
take care of itself. It is out of control. Unless we can manage it and 
keep civilization running within decent limits, it may run off the track 
entirely. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that the fears from which we suffer 
are of two closely related kinds. There is, of course, this fear of utter 
catastrophe, the bomb and the war; and then there is that more gen- 
eral pervasive and dragging and corrupting fear of others, which 
cripples us and keeps us from acting courageously and understand- 
ingly. 

Shuster, what are your views? 

Mr. Suusrter: I think that the cancer that is the secret sin of the 
V/est is that out of its philosophy confidence has gone and a sense of 
tneaninglessness, the lack of purpose, has come in instead. During the 
wineteenth century dominant thinkers like Kant and Hegel made life 
seem like a constant unfolding of new vistas of opportunity and satis- 
faction. This was totally alae and I am sure that there was 
far too much optimism in it. But now we are everywhere asking the 
yhestions which the masters of current thinking—Heidegger, Kierke- 
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gaard, Kafka, and others—are putting: Has life any meaning? Can 
it be mastered? Is there any end to the night and the fears that dwell 
therein? 


Mr. Wricur: Redfield, I do not know that I would quite go along 
with you that this is the first civilization of fear. It seems to me that 
we have had, in periods of human history, fears before. I would think 
of the period between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, when, 
I believe, there was a great fear in Europe because a civilization was 
being shattered—fears of pestilence and so on. 

But, on the whole, I believe that you are right in that we are now 
living in a civilization of fear. We are living in an extraordinary 
situation. And I think that there is more anxiety, more fear, in the 
United States than anywhere else. I would attribute that in part to 
the fact that we are more isolated. Russia is more of a myth with us. 
We do not know the Russians as individuals to the extent, for in- 
stance, that people in West Germany know them. Then, furthermore, 
we have a long tradition of great geographic security, when we did 
not have to worry about military dangers from the national point of 
view. Now we have been caught up sharp with the fact that we are 
vulnerable. America can be hit by atom bombs carried by jet air- 
planes! It is a new experience. Consequently, we are more afraid 
than the people of Europe, who have long, in a lesser way, experienced 
and lived with this sort of fear. 

I would also add that I think that here in America we have re- 
pressed this fear. I think that, because of the great severity of this 
dreadful shock of knowing we are all now in danger—realizing we 
are no longer completely secure—we have not looked with realism 
at the dangers in the world. We have repressed these dangers and 
tried to put them out of our minds. Consequently, we are filled with 
subconscious anxieties. These, it seems to me, are some of the factors 
of our life in a civilization of fear. 

I think that our effort to repress our fears is the sort of thing that 
Franklin Roosevelt had in mind when he said that “the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” 


Mr. Reprietp: The people who fear fear seem to be Americans, then. 
Shuster, you have had long experience recently in Europe. You 


should be able to compare the situation in this respect over there with 
what it is here. 
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Mr. Suusrer: I think that, if one really wants to go to a place where 
confidence has been restored, then he should take a ticket to West 
Berlin, an island in a sea of Russian domination where millions of 
people live who never know from one day to the next whether the 
hand of tyranny will come down upon them; where people who see 
each afternoon and evening at least a thousand more escapees from 
chraldom live with the most fearless dedication to freedom and the 
most incisive devotion to it that I think you will find anywhere. 

Now, why? It seems to me that people living there have found new 
values. They realize the transitoriness of all things; but, having once 
given themselves to liberty and to confidence in the future of human- 
ity, they can meet the everyday ordeal with a fearless eye. 


Mr. Reprietp: Your experience, Shuster, in West Berlin, is cer- 
tainly more dramatic than an experience I had last autumn in Sweden. 
But some remarks from that experience might support the point we 
are here making. I think that the impression one gets in Sweden 
is that there is a certain steadiness and sober good sense there about 
a situation of really great peril. This makes the Swedes act in ways 
which seem to me admirable with regard to the Russian menace. 

As you know, it is only a few miles across the Baltic, and the Rus- 
sians are very near. There are many refugees in Sweden from the 
Baltic States. They are those who have escaped from the Soviets. 
There was an Estonian woman in the house where I lived in Sweden 
who did not know whether she would ever see her two sons again, 
who were still in Russia, across a few miles of water from her. It is 
only a few hours by rowboat across the Baltic to Russia. 

Yet the Swedes behave, I believe, in the most sensible way in the 
face of this peril. For example, the Swedish-Soviet friendship society 
had recently as its chairman a professor I knew, who was asked, I 
was told, by the government to take the post as a civic duty. He does 
this, and no questions are raised about his loyalty to Sweden. While 
I was there a Russian professor was giving lectures in one of the 
Swedish universities as a visitor. No embarrassment attended those who 
went to hear the lecture. A young Swedish academic man I knew had 
just come back from Russia, where he had had a very interesting time 
poking around. Among other things that he did in Russia, he made a 
speech, he told me, on “Why I Am an Individualist,” and he an- 
sivered questions by the Russians as to why he was! All this seems to 
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me to be a very striking contrast to things going on in our country 
here in America. 


Mr. Wricur: It seems to me, Redfield, that you are emphasizing 
that one of the reasons we have more fear in the United States is be- 
cause we are more isolated. We are less familiar with the realities of 
other parts of the world than are the people who live on the very 
frontier of the Soviet Union. 

In the past we have had various periods of fear in this country. 
I refer to the period of the Alien and Sedition Laws, when we had 
manifestations similar to those we have now; the period of the Ku 
Klux Klan; and so forth. I think that those arose because of the in- 
experience of the United States in close contact with other peoples. 
Now, in our day, there are special factors. I suppose that we may have 
some guilt complex over the atom bomb, for instance, as well as a 
fear complex over it, both of which perhaps lead us to repress that 
particular thing which perhaps is a major factor in fear. 


Mr. Suuster: I am rather grateful for the fact that we do not have 
a closer proximity to Russia than we do. I cannot help feeling just a 
little more secure for that reason. But I agree that it probably does 
have something to do with current attitudes. 

My own feeling is very strongly that the American people have 
somehow lost confidence in themselves. They read, for instance, about 
the misdeeds of their armies abroad and come to the conclusion that 
the moral fiber of the nation is decomposing. 


Mr. Reprietp: And the misdeeds of their investigators at home. 


Mr. Suusrer: Yes. And then they look at their educational system 
and say, “Well, maybe this is responsible for the fact that we aren’t 
doing any better.” They are in the mood of supposing that those who 
govern them, those who represent them, and those who teach them 
have all somehow failed and that possibly it is not any longer in the 
genius of the nation to produce the kind of leadership that it wants. 


Mr. Reprietp: There is a certain hesitation—almost a timidity— 
among many young students that I see also. They are not quite sure 
that their leaders in this country can conduct national affairs in a way 
that they will admire and that they can follow with great confidence. 


Mr. Wricut: There has been in this country more of a philosophy 
of progress than anywhere else. I suppose that we believed in the 
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invisible hand of Adam Smith, if not in the visible hand of socialism. 
In either case there has been the conception that progress was inevi- 
table. All one had to do was to sit still, and progress would come 
along. We are seriously doubting that, particularly the young people 
who have grown up in the midst of a situation in which things did 
not seem to be going so well. 


Mr. Suuster: There is a certain lack of faith in the intelligence 
which I find really very alarming. It seems to me that young people 
now devoting themselves to scholarship in particular, or to leadership 
in any sense, no longer have any of that amazing cocksure quality 
that they had some time ago. It seems as though the mainspring of 
society has run down, and what we, as a poor little hand on the dial 
of the watch, may do henceforth is not going to be terribly significant. 


Mr. Reprietp: What you have been talking about is, I think, prob- 
ably the more stable people and perhaps some of the better-guided 
people. To complete the picture, it would be necessary to recognize the 
lunatic fringe of this dreadful condition. If we look at the worst that 
goes on in America among the most misguided and the most terrified, 
we have a sort of witches’ Sabbath, in the midst of which dances a 
familiar and unpleasant figure. And to the European this sight of 
hysterical abandon must seem as improvident and as deranged as 
to be almost psychotic. 


Mr. Suuster: I was talking the other day with some people from 
“down under”—Australia—people far removed from Europe, who 
explained to me, very calmly and coolly, that the only thing that 
they really heard about the United States any more was that we were 
chasing each other around the block as diligently as possible to see 
what was in each other’s pockets and exactly what provisions we had 
made for hiding under each other’s beds. They asked me whether 
this was really the temper of the American people at the present time. 
Of course I assured them, as you would have, that the lunatic fringe 
s. fortunately, not yet the whole garment. But sometimes one has an 
aneomfortable feeling that the fringe is creeping closer and closer to 
che waistline. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes. What you have said, Shuster, raises the question 
wether the manifestations which are called “McCarthyism” are due 
yo!McCarthy or are due to the temper of the American people. Is it 
hg demagogue, or is it the food that the demagogue has to feed upon? 

og 
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It seems to me that that is our question. Do we have an underlying 
situation in the American consciousness that would make it vulnerable 
to somebody else if McCarthy were no longer the central figure? | 


Mr. Reprietp: Well, this is a “chicken-and-the-egg” question, is it 
not, Wright? 

The results are the more important things to look at, it seems to. 
me. We must look at the form of our ailment and what we can do to_ 
control it. Among the consequences of our ailment is this useless, almost 
demented, search for scapegoats whom we can identify, personify, and 
punish. I would mention another aspect if we are to discuss this part 
of the problem, and that aspect is, I think, illustrated in many current 
cases and perhaps will be brought out in the further developments of 
the Oppenheimer case. I refer to the fact that the confusion is now 
so serious in so much of the American mind that we are not clear 
any more as to the difference between an evil act and a mistake. If a 
man made an error of judgment, even under the most humanitarian | 
of motives, or if his decision made fifteen years ago seems, at the 
present, to have been an unwise decision, this is identified with crime 
—perhaps even with treason! The effect of this is a sort of loss of 
moral responsibility. Would you agree, Shuster? 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, Redfield. It throws light upon what is perhaps | 
our most baffling condition. We have really begun to be brought up 
in a tradition of thinking that whatever impedes progress is the. 
ultimate evil. Therefore, if somebody makes a mistake and impedes 
what later on turns out to be progress, he is just as guilty as though 
he had violated the moral code. I think that people no longer realize 
what moral codes are. 


Mr. ReprreLp: This is a time when progress itself is being doubted. 


Mr. Wricur: Should we not want young people to have something 
of an experimental attitude? I remember when it used to be said that, 
if a man was not a radical when he was young, there was something: 
wrong about him and that, if he remained a radical until he was old, 
there was something wrong about him. Young people ought to feel 
free to think about ideas—experiment with them. That is what we 
have in many of these scientists who are our great leaders in their 
fields. Evidently, when they were younger people, they were ex- 
perimenting with social ideas. 


Mr. Reprietp: The opportunity, the freedom, to make a basic or 
honest mistake is one of the basic freedoms. 
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Mr. Suuster: What our country is doing at the present time, it 
seems to me, is for the first occasion in our history really fighting a 
historical battle to the bloody end. People think that it would have 
been impossible for us to be in our present situation or that many of 
the countries of Europe could not have gone into thraldom unless 
somewhere around the year 1935 there had not been some perfectly 
dreadful people around Washington turning everything over to the 
enemy. 


Mr. Wricut: That is the kind of thing that people in a state of 
panic often do. They want to find a scapegoat. They want to find an 
easy explanation. They want to find some person who is responsible 
for all their ills. That leads to the kind of panic which we now have. 
We need to acquire a greater sense of genuine historical causes. 


Mr. Reprietp: When you say that, Wright, you begin to move us 
from diagnosis to treatment. I would like to bring us to the considera- 
tion of our relations with other countries and of what we can do to 
improve the situation here at home. To introduce this part of our 
topic, may I make the remark that fear is not always and altogether 
an evil. Everybody has to be afraid of something. Nobody is safe. 
But life is not entirely fear. Fear is a little like strychnine. We can 
take it in small doses, under certain conditions, and it is a useful 
stimulant. But it can become a terrible poison, as fear is apparently 
tending to become with us. 


by 


Mr. Suuster: “To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
saith the Scripture. 


Mr. Wricut: We would all recognize that the fear of real dangers 
-may be a good and necessary stimulus. But a fear of imaginary dan- 
ger is pretty nearly always bad. The thing that we need to do is to 
)make, or perhaps have some leader make for the people, a careful 
_analysis of the real, serious problems—they are real and they are serious— 
‘which this country faces. Let us face up to these problems and think 
}zationally on what can be done about them rather than running down 


bund all ith vag et nd useless scapegoatin 
biind alleys with vague anxieties an peg g. 


Mr. Suuster: Suppose that we look at the fearful paradox in which 
‘the United States really now finds itself, and which, I think, we have 
tg approach realistically. 
-ZFirst, we have become very conscious of the fact that we need other 
<a 
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peoples. Unless they stand with us, we are, in a sense, defenseless. 
On the other hand, we discover, much to our chagrin, that other peo- 
ples are not so anxious to stand with us. 

Why? Because, as a matter of fact, they observe our conduct, and 
they wonder whether we are totally rational. Torn between the fear 
of Russian tyranny and a certain measure of anxiety lest our irra- 
tionality manifest itself suddenly, they crawl more and more into 
positions that we call “neutrality.” 


Mr. Reprietp: The cases of West Berlin and of Sweden, and of — 
many others in Europe, suggest the point that you, Wright, I think, 
made—that some of the peoples who now know most about the Rus- 
sians and have the greatest opportunity to meet Russians and to hear 
about Russians are the least fearful. 


Mr. Wricut: I think that we need to make a distinction between 
peoples and governments. It seems to me that what Shuster said about 
the West Berliners, and what you said about the Swedes, is that these 
are people who have a greater amount of contact with Russian people 
than we do and are less anxious. They know that the Russian people 
are not all devils, even though they may be under a government which 
is very dangerous to the world. I think that we ought to realize that. 
Our problem is partly to have a greater amount of communication 
with the Russian people and to understand them. We should not let 
our anxieties, which are very real about the Russian government, 
obscure from us the fact that there are nearly two hundred million 
people with whom we have to live in the world in some way, and 
we ought to understand them. 


Mr. Reprietp: Two general measures are possible and have been 
mentioned. One is the cultivation—in spite of the trend of legislation 
and public opinion to the contrary, I fear—of the improvement of 
communication with and knowledge of the Russians. Another is the 
clarification of the real nature of our fear. There is no impartial, steady 
body in America whose business it is to study it persistently. The 
press does a little something. The Administration is perhaps a little 
timid about it, but there is no one charged with that duty. 

What else can we say about this? 


Mr. Suuster: I would say that we ought to tell the American people 
—all of us who can speak to them—that they do possess, in spite of 
what may be the surface phenomena, great strength and integrity 
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and dedication. One cannot go around this country without feeling, 
again and again, the immense moral vitality that does emanate from 
it. It is voiceless, but it is real. I think that it must again become true 
that the intellectual leadership of America will have to take on the 
obligation of persuading the people of this country of their sanity, of 
their ability, and of their merit. 


Mr. Wricut: I think that we have to regain that self-confidence. 
As a student of international relations, I think, also, that we must 
acquire a picture of a possible world which would be more satisfactory 
than our present world. We cannot expect the evil things which we 
see in the world to be exorcised by wishing that they were gone. 
We must realize that we are going to have a coexistence of peoples 
with different ideas in the world for a long time to come. We might 
as well try to think in terms of relationships with other peoples of 
the world, which will make that coexistence as mutually profitable 
and as satisfactory as possible. 


Mr. Reprievp: Of course, we have to act both with regard to in- 
stitutions and with regard to men. We must have international agree- 
ments that will help to keep off war and preserve a good life. On 
the other hand, each of us is the center of influence in himself, and 
particularly is this true in a country like our own, where men are 
still, in spite of everything, so free to create, to originate, to stand up 
and be counted, and to utter the words of their own convictions in 
the face of any amount of criticism. 

Mr. Suuster: Yes. That is what must be emphasized again and 
again. My experience with UNESCO tells me, on the one hand, that 
the title is too long and has too many letters in it. On the other hand, 
if people only understood what UNESCO means and what an agency 

it could be to express what is deepest and most abiding in the ex- 
| perience of the American people, think what an instrument it really 
«could be in bringing about communication between ourselves and 
ithe other nations of the world. 

Mr. Wricut: What you have said raises a very important question 
iin the relation between politics and ideology. We have to have a 
‘political system, perhaps through the United Nations, perhaps through 
\wase diplomacy, that will try to create a little more stability in the 
vworld. If we could get that, then institutions like UNESCO might 
igstitute greater communication and a greater understanding of 
Bs iosics and values among people. 
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This clear function of politics, on the one hand, and communica- 
tion and value exchanges, on the other, seems to me very important. 
We cannot successfully use politics as a means for universalizing our 
own particular ideology. 


Mr. Suuster: The science of politics is the science of stability, is it 
not? We must guarantee enough stability so that one can talk with 
one’s fellow-men without undue interruption. 


Mr. Wricur: I think that that is absolutely true. I agree with that 
entirely. I have grave fears when occasionally one hears a statesman 
or a politician say that the world cannot exist half Communist and 
half democratic. Maybe there is something in it in the very long run, 
but in the short run certainly we have to realize that these two sys- 
tems are going to be in the world for a long time. We need a political 
stability, and then we can discuss what ideology is the best. 


Mr. Suusrer: Suppose we look for a moment at what the great, 
authentic poets of the American people have to tell us in this time. 

I think that I should like to read one or two sentences from William 
Faulkner, who says: “I believe that man will not merely endure; he 
will prevail. He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures 
has an inexhaustible voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit capable 
of compassion and sacrifice and endurance.” 

Thornton Wilder, when speaking a year or so ago at Harvard, 
reminded us that “we human beings live on the one inhabited star, 
and that to us has been given the job, the opportunity, of building the 
one community that can endure—the community of mankind.” 


Mr. Reprievp: Let us praise men who speak out of courage and— 
out of faith in mankind. In spite of everything, there are many in 
America today who do so speak. 

Let me mention Elmer Davis, who has just published a heartening 
book, But We Were Born Free. Let me end the broadcast by quoting 
some words from E. B. White, who has reviewed Davis’ book. White 
apparently sees that courage and an act of freedom, an act to keep 
freedom alive, like an act of charity, begin at home. He says, “They 
are handed along from one generation to the next, almost as a 
family recipe for cookies is passed on.” And he summarizes the nature 
of Davis’ book in these words, and these words are advice to you and 
to me and to all of us: “Don’t let them scare you. Believe in what | 
you believe. Say what you think. Love what you love. Despise what 
seems wrong to you. And don’t let them scare you.” 


THE SCIENCES AND MAN’S COMMUNITY* 
By J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


os 


For some moments during these lectures we have looked together 
into one of the rooms of the house called “science.” This is a relatively 
quiet room that we know as quantum theory or atomic theory. The 
great girders which frame it, the lights and shadows and vast windows 
—these were the work of a generation our predecessor more than two 
decades ago. It is not wholly quiet. Young people visit it and study 
in it and pass on to other chambers; and from time to time someone 
rearranges a piece of the furniture to make the whole more har- 
monious; and many, as we have done, peer through its windows or 
walk through it as sight-seers. It is not so old but that one can hear 
the sound of the new wings being built nearby, where men walk high 
in the air to erect new scaffoldings, not unconscious of how far they 
may fall. All about there are busy workshops where the builders are 
active, and very near indeed are those of us who, learning more of 
the primordial structure of matter, hope some day for chambers as 
fair and lovely as that in which we have spent the years of our youth 
and our prime. 

It is a vast house indeed. It does not appear to have been built upon 
any plan but to have grown as a great city grows. There is no central 
chamber, no one corridor from which all others debouch. All about the 
periphery men are at work studying the vast reaches of space and the 
state of affairs billions of years ago; studying the intricate and subtle 
but wonderfully meet mechanisms by which life proliferates, alters and 
endures; studying the reach of the mind and its ways of learning; dig- 
ging deep into the atoms and the atoms within atoms and their un- 
fathomed order. It is a house so vast that none of us know it, and 
even the most fortunate have seen most rooms only from the outside 
or by a fleeting passage, as in a king’s palace open to visitors. It is a 
liouse so vast that there is not and need not be complete concurrence 
6n where its chambers stop and those of the neighbouring man- 
gons begin. 
= It is not arranged in a line nor a square nor a circle nor a pyramid, 


% 
= * Reprinted from The Listener, December 24, 1953. This article was originally pre- 
énted as a Reith Lecture on the Home Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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but with a wonderful randomness suggestive of unending growth and 
improvisation. Not many people live in the house, relatively speaking 
—perhaps if we count all its chambers and take residence requirements 
quite lightly, one tenth of one per cent. of all the people in this world 
—probably, by any reasonable definition, far fewer. And even those 
who live here live elsewhere also, live in houses where the rooms are 
not labelled atomic theory or genetics or the internal constitution of the 
stars, but quite different names like power and production and evil 
and beauty and history and children and the word of God. 

We go in and out; even the most assiduous of us is not bound 
to this vast structure. One thing we find throughout the house: there 
are no locks; there are no shut doors; wherever we go there are the 
signs and usually the words of welcome. It is an open house, open 
to all comers. 

The discoveries of science, the new rooms in this great house, have 
changed the way men think of things outside its walls. We have some 
glimmering now of the depth in time and the vastness in space of the 
physical world we live in. An awareness of how long our history and 
how immense our cosmos touches us even in simple earthly delibera- 
tions. We have learned from the natural history of the earth and from 
the story of evolution to have a sense of history, of time and change. 
We learn to talk of ourselves, and of the nature of the world and its 
reality as not wholly fixed in a silent quiet moment, but as unfolding 
with novelty and alteration, decay and new growth. We have under- 
stood something of the inner harmony and beauty of strange primi- 
tive cultures, and through this see the qualities of our own life in an 
altered perspective, and recognise its accidents as well as its inherent 
necessities. We are, I should think, not patriots less but patriots very 
differently for loving what is ours and understanding a little of the 
love of others for their lands and ways. We have begun to under- 
stand that it is not only in his rational life that man’s psyche is in- 
telligible, that even in what may appear to be his least rational actions 
and sentiments we may discover a new order. We have the begin- 
nings of an understanding of what it is in man, and more in simple 
organisms, that is truly heritable, and rudimentary clues as to how the 
inheritance occurs. We know, in surprising detail, what is the physical 
counterpart of the act of vision and of other modes of perception. 
Not one of these new ideas and new insights is so little, or has so 
short a reach in its bearing on the common understanding but that 
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it alone could make a proper theme for “Science and the Common 
Understanding.” Yet we have been, bearing in mind my limited area 
of experience, in that one room of the part of the house where physics 
is, in which I have for some years worked and taught. 

In that one room—in that relatively quiet room where we have been 
together—we have found things quite strange for those who have not 
been there before, yet reminiscent of what we have seen in other houses 
and known in other days. We have seen that in the atomic world we 
have been led by experience to use descriptions and ideas that apply to 
the large-scale world of matter, to the familiar world of our school-day 
physics; ideas like the position of a body and its acceleration and its 
impulse and the forces acting on it; ideas like wave and interference; 
ideas like cause and probability. But what is new, what was not 
anticipated a half-century ago, is that, though to an atomic system 
there is a potential applicability of one or another of these ideas, in 
any real situation only some of these ways of description can be actual. 
This is because we need to take into account not merely the atomic 
system we are studying, but the means we use in observing it, and the 
fitness of these experimental means for defining and measuring se- 
lected properties of the system. All such ways of observing are needed 
for the whole experience of the atomic world; all but one are excluded 
in any actual experience. In the specific instance, there is a proper and 
consistent way to describe what the experience is; what it implies; 
what it predicts and thus how to deal with its consequences. But any 
such specific instance excludes by its existence the application of other 
ideas, other modes of prediction, other consequences. They are, we 
say, complementary to one another; atomic theory is in part an ac- 
count of these descriptions and in part an understanding of the cir- 
cumstances to which one applies, or another or another. 

And so it is with man’s life. He may be any of a number of things; 
he will not be all of them. He may be well versed, he may be a poet, 
he may be a creator in one or more than one science; he will not be all 
Kinds of man or all kinds of scientist; and he will be lucky if he has 
‘bit of familiarity outside the room in which he works. 

So it is with the great antinomies that through the ages have 


_erganised and yet disunited man’s experience: the antinomy between 


the ceaseless change and wonderful novelty and the perishing of all 


‘earthly things, and the eternity which inheres in every happening; in 


the antinomy between growth and order, between the spontaneous 
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and changing and irregular and the symmetrical and balanced; in the 
related antinomy between freedom and necessity; between action, the 
life of the will, and observation and analysis and the life of reason; 
between the question “how?” and the questions “why?” and “to 
what end?”; between the causes that derive from natural law, from 
unvarying regularities in the natural world, and those other causes 
that express purposes and define goals and ends. 

So it is in the antinomy between the individual and the community; 
man who is an end in himself and man whose tradition, whose cul- 
ture, whose works, whose words have meaning in terms of other men 
and his relations to them. All our experience has shown that we 
can neither think, nor in any true sense live, without reference to 
these antinomic modes. We cannot in any sense be both the observers 
and the actors in any specific instance, or we shall fail properly to 
be either one or the other; yet we know that our life is built of these 
two modes, is part free and part inevitable, is part creation and part 
discipline, is part acceptance and part effort. We have no written rules 
that assign us to these ways; but we know that only folly and death 
of the spirit results when we deny one or the other, when we erect 
one as total and absolute and make the others derivative and second- 
ary. We recognise this when we live as men. We talk to one another; 
we philosophise; we admire great men and their moments of great- 
ness; we read; we study; we recognise and love in a particular act that 
happy union of the generally incompatible. With all of this we learn 
to use some reasonable part of the full register of man’s resources. 

We are, of course, an ignorant lot; even the best of us knows how 
to do only a very few things well; and of what is available in knowl 
edge of fact, whether of science or of history, only the smallest part is 
in any one man’s knowing. 

The greatest of the changes that science has brought is the acuity 
of change; the greatest novelty the extent of novelty. Short of rare 
times of great disaster, civilisations have not known such rapid altera- 
tion in the conditions of their life, such rapid flowering of many 
varied sciences, such rapid changes in the ideas we have about the 
world and one another. What has been true in the days of a great 
disaster or great military defeat for one people at one time is true 
for all of us now, in the sense that our ends have little in common 
with our beginnings. Within a lifetime what we learned at school 
has been rendered inadequate by new discoveries and new inventions; 
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the ways that we learned in childhood are only very meagrely ade- 
quate to the issues that we must meet in maturity. 

In fact, of course, the notion of universal knowledge has always been 
an illusion; but it is an illusion fostered by the monistic view of the 
world in which a few great central truths determine in all its won- 
derful and amazing proliferation everything else that is true. We are 
not today tempted to search for these keys that unlock the whole 
of human knowledge and of man’s experience. We know that we are 
ignorant; we are well taught it, and the more surely and deeply we 
know our own job the better able we are to appreciate the full measure 
of our pervasive ignorance. We know that these are inherent limits, 
compounded, no doubt, and exaggerated by that sloth and that com- 
placency without which we would not be men at all. 

But knowledge rests on knowledge; what is new is meaningful be- 
cause it departs slightly from what was known before; this is a world 
of frontiers, where even the liveliest of actors or observers will be 
absent most of the time from most of them. Perhaps this sense was 
not so sharp in the village—that village which we have learned a 
little about but probably do not understand too well—the village of 
slow change and isolation and fixed culture which evokes our nostalgia 
even if not our full comprehension. Perhaps in the villages men were 
not so lonely; perhaps they found in each other a fixed community, 
a fixed and only slowly growing store of knowledge—a single world. 
Even that we may doubt, for there seem to be always in the culture of 
such times and places vast domains of mystery, if not unknowable, 
then imperfectly known, endless and open. 

As for ourselves in these times of change, of ever-increasing knowl- 
edge, of collective power and individual impotence, of heroism and 
of drudgery, of progress and of tragedy, we too are brothers. And if 
we, who are the inheritors of two millennia of Christian tradition, 
understand that for us we have come to be brothers second by being 
children first, we know that in vast parts of the world where there 
has been no Christian tradition, and with men who never have been 
and never may be Christian in faith there is nevertheless a bond of 
brotherhood. We know this not only because of the almost universal 
ideal of human brotherhood and human community; we know it at 
first hand from the more modest, more diverse, more fleeting associa- 
tions which are the substance of our life. The ideal of brotherhood, 
she ideal of fraternity in which all men, wicked and virtuous, wretched 
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and fortunate, are banded together has its counterpart in the experi- 
ence of communities, not ideal, not universal, imperfect, impermanent, 
as different from the ideal and as reminiscent of it as are the ramified 
branches of science from the ideal of a unitary, all-encompassing sci- 
ence of the eighteenth century. 

Each of us knows from his own life how much even a casual and 
limited association of men goes beyond him in knowledge, in under- 
standing, in humanity and in power. Each of us, from a friend or a 
book or by concerting of the little we know with what others know, 
has broken the iron circle of his frustration. Each of us has asked 
help and been given it, and within our measure each of us has offered 
it. Each of us knows the great new freedom sensed almost as a miracle, 
that men banded together for some finite purpose experience from the 
power of their common effort. We are likely to remember the times 
of the last war, where the common danger brought forth in soldier, 
in worker, in scientist, and engineer a host of new experiences of the 
power and the comfort in even bleak undertakings, of common, con- 
certed, co-operative life. Each of us knows how much he has been 
transcended by the group of which he has been or is a part; each 
of us has felt the solace of other men’s knowledge to stay his own 
ignorance, of other men’s wisdom to stay his folly, of other men’s 
courage to answer his doubts or his weakness. 

These are the fluid communities, some of long duration when cir- 
cumstances favoured—like the political party or many a trades union— 
some fleeting and vivid, encompassing in the time of their duration a 
moment only of the member’s life; and in our world at least they are 
ramified and improvised, living and dying, growing and falling off 
almost as a form of life itself. This may be more true of the United 
States than of any other country. Certainly the bizarre and comical 
aspects impressed de Toqueville more than a century ago when he 
visited our land and commented on the readiness with which men 
would band together: to improve the planting of a town, or for 
political reform, or for the pursuit or inter-exchange of knowledge, 
or just for the sake of banding together, because they liked one another 
or disliked someone else. Circumstances may have exaggerated the 
role of the societies, of the fluid and yet intense communities in the 
United States; yet these form a common pattern for our civilisation. 
It brought men together in the Royal Society and in the French 
Academy and in the Philosophical Society that Franklin founded, in 
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family, in platoon, on a ship, in the laboratory, in almost everything 
but a really proper club. 

We tend to think of these communities, no less than of the larger 
brotherhood of man, as made. up of individuals, as composed of them 
as an atom is of its ingredients. We think similarly of general laws 
and broad ideas as made up of the instances which illustrate them, 
and from an observation of which we may have learned them. 

Yet this is not the whole. The individual event, the act, goes far 
beyond the general law. It is a sort of intersection of many generalities, 
harmonising them in one instance as they cannot be harmonised in 
general. And we as men are not only the ingredients of our communi- 
ties; we are their intersection, making a harmony which does not exist 
between the communities except as we, the individual men, may create 
it and reveal it. So much of what we think, our acts, our judgments of 
beauty and of right and wrong, come to us from our fellow men that 
what would be left were we to take all this away would be neither 
recognisable nor human. We are men because we are part of, but 
not because only part of, communities; and the attempt to understand 
man’s brotherhood in terms only of the individual man is as little 
likely to describe our world as is the attempt to describe general laws 
as the summary of their instances. These are indeed two comple- 
mentary views, neither reducible to the other, no more reducible 
than is the electron as wave to the electron as particle. 

An this is the mitigant of our ignorance. It is true that none of 
us will know very much; and most of us will see the end of our 
days without understanding in all its detail and beauty the wonders 
uncovered even in a single branch of a single science. Most of us will 
not even know, as a member of any intimate circle, anyone who has 

such knowledge; but it is also true that, although we are sure not to 
| know everything and rather likely not to know very much, we can 
| know anything that is known to man, and may, with luck and sweat, 
‘even find out some things that have not before been known to him. 
This possibility, which, as a universal condition of man’s life is new, 
| represents today a high and determined hope, not yet a reality; it is 
{fer us in England and in the United States not wholly remote or 
unfamiliar. It is one of the manifestations of our belief in equality, 
‘that belief which could perhaps better be described as a commitment 
-t@ unparalleled diversity and unevenness in the distribution of attain- 


“Byents, knowledge, talent, and power. 
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This open access to knowledge, these unlocked doors and signs of 
welcome, are a mark of a freedom as fundamental as any. They give a 
freedom to resolve difference by converse, and, where converse does 
not unite, to let tolerance compose diversity. This would appear to be 
a freedom barely compatible with modern political tyranny. The multi- 
tude of communities, the free association for converse or for common 
purpose, are acts of creation. It is not merely that without them the 
individual is the poorer; without them a part of human life, not more 
nor less fundamental than the individual, is foreclosed. It is a cruel 
and humourless sort of pun that so powerful a present form of modern 
tyranny should call itself by the very name of a belief in community, 
by a word “communism” which in other times evoked memories of 
villages and village inns and of artisans concerting their skills, and of 
men of learning content with anonymity. But perhaps only a malig- 
nant end can follow the systematic belief that all communities are 
one community; that all truth is one truth; that all experience is com- 
patible with all other; that total knowledge is possible; that all that 
is potential can exist as actual. This is not man’s fate; this is not his 
path; to force him on it makes him resemble not that divine image of 
the all-knowing and all-powerful but the helpless, iron-bound prisoner 
of a dying world. The open society, the unrestricted access to knowl- 
edge, the unplanned and uninhibited association of men for its fur- 
therance—these are what may make a vast, complex, ever-growing, 
ever-changing, ever more specialised and expert technological world 
nevertheless a world of human community. 

So it is with the unity of science—that unity that is far more a 
unity of comparable dedication than a unity of common total under- 
standing. This heartening phrase, “the unity of science,” often tends 
to evoke a wholly false picture, a picture of a few basic truths, a few 
critical techniques, methods, and ideas, from which all discoveries and 
understanding of science derive; a sort of central exchange, access to 
which will illuminate the atoms and the galaxies, the genes and the 
sense organs. The unity of science is based rather on just such a 
community as I have described. All parts of it are open to all of us, 
and this is no merely formal invitation. The history of science is rich 
in example of the fruitfulness of bringing two sets of techniques, two 
sets of ideas, developed in separate contexts for the pursuit of new 
truth, into touch with one another. The sciences fertilise each other; 
they grow by contact and by common enterprise. Once again, this 
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means that the scientist may profit from learning about any other 
science; it does not mean that he must learn about them all. It means 
that the unity is a potential unity, the unity of the things that might 
be brought together and might throw light one on the other. It is 
not global or total or hierarchical. 

Even in science, and even without visiting the room in its house 
called atomic theory, we are again and again reminded of the com- 
plementary traits in our own life, even in our own professional life. 
We are nothing without the work of others our predecessors, others 
our teachers, others our contemporaries. Even when, in the measure 
of our adequacy and our fullness, new insight and new order are cre- 
ated, we are still nothing without others. Yet we are more. 

There is a similar duality in our relations to wider society. For 
society our work means many things: pleasure, we hope, for those who 
follow it; instruction for those who perhaps need it; but also and far 
more widely, it means a common power, a power to achieve that which 
could not be achieved without knowledge. It means the cure of illness 
and the alleviation of suffering; it means the easing of labour and the 
widening of the readily accessible frontiers of experience, of communi- 
cation and of instruction. It means, in an earthy way, the power of 
betterment—that riddled word. We are today anxiously aware that the 
power to change is not always necessarily good. 

As new instruments of war, of newly massive terror, add to the 
ferocity and totality of warfare, we understand that it is a special 
mark and problem of our age that man’s ever-present preoccupation 
with improving his lot, with alleviating hunger and poverty and 
exploitation, must be brought into harmony with the over-riding need 
to limit and largely to eliminate resort to organised violence between 
nation and nation. The increasingly expert destruction of man’s spirit 
by the power of police, more wicked if not more awful than the rav- 
ages of nature’s own hand, is another such power, good only if 
never to be used. 

We regard it as proper and just that the patronage of science by 
society is in large measure based on the increased power which know- 
ledge gives. If we are anxious that the power so given and so obtained 

|e used with wisdom and with love of humanity, that is an anxiety 
-ye share with almost everyone. But we also know how little of the 
‘deep new knowledge which has altered the face of the world, which 
\ bas changed—and increasingly and ever more profoundly must change 
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—man’s views of the world, resulted from a quest for practical ends 
or an interest in exercising the power that knowledge gives. For most 
of us, in most of those moments when we were most free of corrup- 
tion, it has been the beauty of the world of nature and the strange and 
compelling harmony of its order, that has sustained, inspirited and led 
us. That also is as it should be. And if the forms in which society 
provides and exercises its patronage leave these incentives strong and 
secure, new knowledge will never stop as long as there are men. 
We know that our work is rightly both an instrument and an end. 
A great discovery is a thing of beauty; and our faith—our binding, 
quiet faith—is that knowledge is good and good in itself. It is also 
an instrument; it is an instrument for our successors, who will use it 
to probe elsewhere and more deeply; it is an instrument for tech- 
nology, for the practical arts, and for man’s affairs. So it is with us as 
scientists; so it is with us as men. We are at once instrument and end, 
discoverers and teachers, actors and observers. We understand, as we 
hope others understand, that in this there is a harmony between 
knowledge in the sense of science, that specialised and general knowl- 
edge which it is our purpose to uncover, and the community of man. 
We, like all men, are among those who bring a little light to the vast 
unending darkness of man’s life and world. For us as for all men, 
change and eternity, specialisation and unity, instrument and final 
purpose, community and individual man alone, complementary each 
to the other, both require and define our bonds and our freedom. 
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I feel that this award was not made to me as a man but to my work 
—a life’s work in the agony and sweat of the human spirit, not for 
glory and least of all for profit, but to create out of the materials of the 
human spirit something which did not exist before. So this award is 
only mine in trust. It will not be difficult to find a dedication for the 


* Speech made on the occasion of the presentaticn of the Nobel Prize for Literature at 
Stockholm, Sweden, on December 10, 1950. 


its pagin But I pela like to a die same with the acclaim too, 
by using this moment as a pinnacle from which I might be listened to 
by the young men and women already dedicated to the same anguish 
and travail, among whom is already that one who will some day : 


and here where I am standing. 

sustained by now that we can even bear it. There are no longer prob- 
>? Because of this, the young man or woman writing today has 
g about, worth the agony and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must teach himself that the basest 


“ever, leaving no room in his workshop for anything but the old 


‘without pity or compassion. His griefs grieve on no universal bones, 
leaving no scars. He writes not of the heart but of the glands. 
‘Until he relearns these things he will write as though he stood 


‘man. It is easy enough to say that man is immortal simply because he 


ifice and endurance. The poet’s, the writer’s, duty is to write about 


by reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and pride and 


The poet’s voice need not merely be the record of man; it can 
of the props, the pillars to help him endure and prevail. — 


_ Our tragedy today is a general and universal physical fear so ue Be 
lems of the spirit. There is only the question: when will I be blown — 


forgotten the problems of the human heart in conflict with itself 
ich alone can make good writing because only that is worth writ- 


ities and truths of the heart, the old universal truths lacking which 
ny story is ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and pity and 
de and compassion and sacrifice. Until he does so he labors under 
urse. He writes not of love but of lust, of defeats in which nobody 
ses anything of value, of victories without hope and worst of all 


nong and watched the end of man. I decline to accept the end of — ; 


se things. It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, _ 


. fompassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of his — 


| things is to be afraid; and, teaching himself that, forget it for- : 


will endure; that when the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and 
\! 2 from the last worthless rock hanging tideless in the last red and 
lying evening, that even then there will still be one more sound: that = 
of his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse to accept this. 
di believe that man will not merely endure; he will prevail. He is im- 
ortal, not because he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible __ 
ice, but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and 
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